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outer portal even before the patrician monopoly of learning began to be broken during the Jacksonian period. The learned and the ignorant, as Judge James Hall observed in his Letters from the West (1828), came into contact with one another more frequently and more intimately than in societies with well-defined castes. This was somewhat less true in the East than in the West; but even in the older rural communities common association in church societies, town meetings, and similar institutions presented a striking contrast with Europe. Seeing this, and the general literacy of the ordinary man, Hall prophesied, somewhat optimistically, that the gulf between the ignorant and the learned could not persist forever.
A stronger case might be made for Timothy Dwight's contention that if the common man in America knew less about his particular task than the European peasant or artisan, he knew a great deal more about other matters. This view was frequently advanced even in the writings of the English travelers whose antipathy toward America was patent. Henry Bradshaw Fearon, for example, admitted that because of his mobility the American agricultural laborer surpassed the English yeoman in intelligence and information. A transplanted Englishman, John Bristed, wrote in 1818 that the mass of Americans excelled every other people in the world in shrewdness of intellect, general intelligence, versatility, and readiness to experiment with untried things.
Still others confirmed the observation made by William Cobbett on his return to America in 1817 that every farmer, unlike the European peasant, was more or less a reader. At about the same time Lieutenant Francis Hall of His Majesty's Light Brigade was impressed, like other travelers, by finding mathematical manuals and other useful books of knowledge in houses that made no pretense whatever to luxury or learning. He also noted that the common people in America were better informed and had a greater aptitude for agricultural and mechanical innovations than their European counterparts. Jefferson, whom Hall visited at Monticello, ascribed these characteristics to the fact that Americans of all ranks and conditions, in greater degree than in Europe, found time to cultivate their minds after the cultivation of acres less hard to work than those of Europe. The great Virginian added that in town, court, and county meetings plain people found an opportunity for thinking and discussing common problems in a way closed to humble men in the Old World. Surely, in this period of generally conservative orienta-